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broadly described on a topographical analogy to series of
mountain chains, with high peaks joined together by lower
intervening saddles or passes. The chains need not be
straight but may branch, with each branch having its own
peaks, spurs, and cols ; each peak can be pictured as the
highest expression of some desirable performance type, found
in one or more breeds. The peaks are not all of similar height
or equidistant in the chain, or evenly defined ; the intervening
country is not all alike. The skyline presented is broken ;
the peaks of desirability for genetically determined breed
productive characters may not grade imperceptibly into each
other. Milk and beef are two main peaks in the cattle chain ;
early lamb, adult mutton, Merino type fine wool are main
peaks in the sheep chain ; and so on. " Dual-purpose "
performance occupies the lower slopes in most cases. Such a
picture might be called a selection landscape, in which the
effects of selection are for the most part limited to holding the
types within the marches of their own particular peaks ; selec-
tion may draw the type uphill and thus restrict its range, but
selection alone cannot move a type across an intervening gap
on to the lower slopes of a neighbouring peak. (For more
detailed accounts of the conception of " peaks " and " surface "
of desirability, see Lush, 1945,)
If selection on any peak could be absolute, it would be like
running a definite line at a certain level around the peak and
discarding all animals which fell below it on any flank or slope.
But criteria of selection are not absolute in practice; some
flexibility has to be allowed, either deliberately or because of
the breeder's inability clearly to distinguish genetic differences.
If, however, selection has been applied drastically and for so
many generations that the favourable genes are isolated, the
stock can have been restricted in range to such a narrow part
of the peak that any later counter-selection, for a closely allied
performance type, may be ineffective.
In relation to this aspect, the question of suitable rather
than the best environments again rises (cf. p. 65), The best
possible environment may serve to restrict response in per-
formance characters so that either a narrow field for selection
is presented or else other essential background traits, such as
hardiness, are neglected. The poultry industry possibly